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NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


There is an exclamation in one of Gray’s letters 
—‘ Be mine to read eternal new romances of Mari- 
vaux and Crebillon!”? Without going quite so far 
as Gray, we must confess, that there are few works 
to which we oftener turn for profit or delight, than to 
the standard productions in this species of composi- 
tion. With the exception of the violently satirical, 
and the violently sentimental specimens of the art, 
we find there the closest imitation of men and man- 
ners ; and are admitted to examine the very web and 
texture of society, as it really exists, and as we meet 
with it when we come into the world. If the style 
of poetry has “‘something more divine in it,” this 
savours more of humanity. We are brought ac- 
quainted with an infinite variety of characters—all a 
little more amusing, and, for the greater part, more 
true to general nature than those which we meet 
with in actual life—and have our moral impressions 
far more frequently called out, and our moral judg- 
ments exercised, than in the busiest career of exist- 
ence. As a record of past manners and opinions, 
too, such writings afford both more minute and more 
abundant information than any other. ‘!'o give one 
example only :—We should really be at a loss where 
to find, in any authentic documents of the same 
period, so satisfactory an account of the general state 
of society, and of moral, political and religious feel- 
ing, in the reign of George II., as we meet with in 
the Adventures of Joseph Andrews and his friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. ‘This work, indeed, we take 
to be a perfect piece of statistics in its kind; and do 
not know from what other quarter we could have ac- 

uired the solid information it contains, even as to 
this comparatively recent period. What a thing it 
would be to have such a work of the age of Pericles 
or Alexander! and how much more would it teach 
us as to the true character and condition of the peo- 
ple among whom it was produced, than all the trage- 
dies and Esssasiot. and odes and orations, that have 
been preserved of their manufacture! In looking 
into such grave and ostentatious performances, we 
see little but the rigid skeleton of public transactions 
—exaggerations of party zeal, and Mages of liter- 
ary ambition; and if we wish really to know what 
was the state of manners and morals, and in what 
way, and into what forms, principles and institutions 
were actually moulded in practice, we cannot do bet- 
ter than refer to the works of those writers, who 
having no other object than to imitate nature, could 
only hope for success from the fidelity of their pic- 
tures; and were bound (in their own defence) to re- 
duce the boasts of vague theorists, and the exaggera- 
tions of angry disputants, to the mortifying standard 
of reality. 

The most moral writers, are indeed those who 
do not intend to inculcate any moral: the professed 
moralist almost unavoidably degenerates into the 
Partisan of a system; and the philosopher warps the 
evidence to his own purpose. But the painter of 
manners gives the facts of human nature, and leaves 
us to draw the inference: if we are not able to do 
pr or do it ill, at least it is our own fault.—Ed. Re- 








RICHARDSON. 


It is not, in our opinion, a very difficult attempt to 
class Fielding or Smollett:—the one as an observer 
of the characters of human life; the other as a de- 
scriber of its various eccentricities. But it is by no 
means so easy to dispose of Richardson, who was 
neither an observer of the one, nor a describer of the 
other; but who seemed to spin his materials entirely 
out of his own brain, as if there had been nothing 
existing in the world beyond the little shop in which 
he sat writing. There is an artificial reality about 
his works, which is nowhere to be met with. They 
have the romantic air of a pure fiction, with the literal 
minuteness of a common diary. The author had the 
strangest matter of fact imagination that ever existed, 
and wrote the oddest mixture of poetry and prose. 
He does not appear to have taken advantage of any 
thing in actual nature, from one end of his works to 
the other; and yet, throughout all his works (volu- 
minous as they are—and this, to be sure, is one reason 
why they are so,) he sets about rervapaae every ob- 
ject and transaction, as if the whole had been given 
in on evidence by an eye-witness. This kind of 
high finishing from imagination is an anomaly in the 
history of human A soy and certainly nothing so 
fine was ever produced, by the same accumulation 
of minute parts. There is not the least distraction, 
the least forgetfulness of the end : every circumstance 
is made to tell. We cannot agree that this exactness 
of detail produces heaviness; on the contrary, it 
gives an appearance of truth, and a positive interest 
to the story; and we listen with the same attention 
as we should to the particulars of a confidential com- 
munication. We at one time used to think some 
parts of Sir Charles Grandison rather trifling and 
tedious, especially the long description of Miss Har- 
riet Byron’s wedding clothes, till we met with two 
young ladies who had severally copied out the whole 
of that very description for their own private gratifi- 
cation. After this, we could not blame the author. 

The effect of reading this work, is like an increase 
of kindred : you find yourself all of a sudden intro- 
duced into & midst of a ry family, with aunts 
and cousins to the third and fourth generation, and 
grandmothers both by the father’s and mother’s side, 
—and a very odd set of people too, but people whose 
real existence and personal identity you can no more 
dispute than your own senses,—for you see and hear 
all that they do or say. What is still more extraor- 
dinary, all this extreme elaborateness in working out 
the story, seems to have cost the author nothing ; for 
it is said that the published works are mere abridg- 
ments. We have heard (though this, we a 
must be a pleasant exaggeration) that Sir Charles 
Grandison was originally written in eight and twenty 
volumes. 

Pamela is the first of his productions, and the very 
child of his brain. Taking the general idea of the 
character of a modest and beautiful country girl, and 
of the situation in which she is placed, he makes out 
all the rest, even to the smallest circumstance, by the 
mere force of a reasoning imagination. It would 
seem as if astep lost would be as fatal here as in a 
mathematica] demonstration. The developement of 





the character is the most simple, and comes the 
nearest to nature that it can do, without being the 
same thing. The interest of the story increases with 
the dawn of understanding and reflection in the 
heroine. Her sentiments gradually expand them- 
selves, like opening flowers. She writes better every 
time, and acquires a confidence in herself, just as a 
girl would do, writing such letters in such circum- 
stances ; and yet it is certain that no girl would write 
such letters in such circumstances. What we mean is 
this: Richardson’s nature is always the nature of 
sentiment and reflection, not of impulse or situation. 
He furnishes his characters, on every orcasion, with 
the presence of mind of the author. He makes them 
act, not as they would from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, but as they might upon reflection, and upon a 
careful review of every motive and circumstance in 
their sitnation. They regularly sit down to write 
letters; and if the business of life consisted in letter 
writing, and was carried on by the post (like a Span- 
ish game at chess,) human nature would be what 
Richardson represents it. All actual objects and 
feelings are blunted and deadened by being presented 
through the medium which may be true to reason, 
but is false in nature. He confounds his own point 
of view with that of the immediate actors in the 
scene; and hence presents you with a conventional 
and factitious nature, instead of that which is real. 
Dr. Johnson seems to have preferred this truth of re- 
flection to the truth of nature, when he said that there 
was more knowledge of the human heart in a page 
of Richardson than in all Fielding. Fielding, how- 
ever, saw more of the practical results, and under- 
stood the principles as well; but he had not the 
same power of speculating upon their possible re- 
sults, and combining them in certain ideal forms of 
passion and imagination, which was Richardson’s 
real excellence. 

It must be observed, however, that it is this mutual 
good understanding, and comparing of notes between 
the author and the persons he describes; his infinite 
circumspection; his exact process of ratiocination 
and calculation, which gives such an appearance of 
coldness and formality to most of his characters,— 
which makes prudes of his women and coxcombs of 
his men. Every thing is too conscious in his works. 
Every thing is distinctly brought home to the mind 
of the actors in the scene, which is a fault undoubt- 
edly; but then, it must be confessed, every thing is 
brought home in its full force to the mind of the 
reader also; and we feel the same interest in the 
story as if it were our own. Can any thing be 
more beautiful or affecting than Pamela’s reproaches 
to her “lumpish heart’? when she is sent away from 
her master’s at her own request—its lightness, when 
she is sent for back—the joy which the conviction of 
the sincerity of his love diffuses in her heart, like 
the coming on of spring—the artifice of the stuff 
gown—the meeting with Lady Davers after her mar- 
rlage—and the trial scene with her husband? Who 
ever remained insensible to the passion of Lady Cle- 
mentina, except Sir Charles Grandison himself, who 
was the object of it? Clarissa is, however, his 





masterpiece, if we except Lovelace. If she is fine 
in herself, she is still tie in his account ef her. 
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With that foil, her purity is dazzling indeed; and 
she who could triumph by her virtue, and the force 
of her love, over the regality of Lovelace’s inind, his 
wit, his person, his accomplishments and his spirit, 


conquers all hearts. We should suppose that never 
sympathy more deep or sincere was excited than by 
the heroine of Richardson’s romance, except by the 
calamities of real life. The links in this wonderful 
chain of interest are not more finely wrought, than 
their whole weight is overwhelming and irresistible. 
Who can forget the exquisite gradations of her long 
dying scene, or the closing of the coffin-lid, when 

iss Howe comes to take her lastleave of her friend ; 
or the heart breaking reflection that Clarissa makes 
on what was to have been her wedding day? Well 
does a modern writer exclaim— 


* Pooks are a real world, both pure and good, 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness may grow !” 

Richardson’s wit was unlike that of any other 
writer;—his humour was so too. Both were the ef- 
fect of intense activity of mind ;—laboured, and yet 
completely effectual. We might refer to Lovelace’s 
reception and description of Hickman, when he calls 
out Death in his ear, as the naine of the person with 
whom Clarissa had fallen in love: and to- the scene 
at the gloveshop. Whatcan be more magnificent 
than his enumeration of his companions—* Belton 
so pert and so pimply—Tourville so fair and so fop- 
pish,” ete.? In casuistry, he is quite at home; and, 
with a boldness greater even than his puritanical 
severity, has exhausted every topic on virtue and 
vice. There is another peculiarity in Richardson, 
pot perhaps so uncommon, which is, his systemati- 
cally preferring his most insipid characters to his 
finest, though both were equally his own invention, 
and he must be supposed to have understood some- 
thing of their qualities. Thus he preferred the little, 
selfish, affected, insignificant Miss Byron, to the 
divine Clementina; and again, Sir Charles Giandi- 
son, to the nobler Lovelace. We have nothing to 
say in favour of Lovelace’s morality ; Lut Sir Charles 
is the prince of coxcombs,—whose eye was never 
once taken from his own person, and his own virtues; 
and there is nothing which excites so little sympathy 
as this excessive egotism. 





MEN OF GENIUS DEFICIENT IN CON- 
VERSATION. 


The student who may, perhaps, shine a luminary 
of learning and of genius in the pages of his volume, 
is found not rarely to lie obscured beneath a heavy 
cloud in colloquial discourse. 

If you love the man of letters, seek him in the pri- 
vacies of his study. It is in the hour of confidence 
and tranquillity his genius shall elicit a ray of intel- 
ligence more fervid than the labours of polished com- 
position. 

The great Peter Corneille, whose genius resem- 
bled that of our Shakspeare, and who has so forcibly 
expressed the sublime sentiments of the hero, had 
nothing in his exterior that indicated his genius; on 
the contrary, his conversation was so insipid, that it 
never failed of wearying. Nature, who had lavished 
on him the gifts of genius, had forgotten to blend with 
them her more ordinary ones. He did not even 
speak correctly that language of which he was such 
a master. 

When his friends represented to him how much 
more he might please by not disdaining to correct 
these trivia] errors, he would smile and say—* J am 
not the less Peter Corneille!’® Descartes, whose 
habits were formed in solitude and meditation, was 
silent in mixed company; and Thomas described his 
mind by saying that he had received his intellectual 
wealth from nature in solid bars, but not in current 
coin; or as Addison expressed the same idea, by 
comparing himself to a banker who possessed the 
wealth oF his friends at home, though he carried 
none of it in his pocket; or as that judicious moralist 
Nicolle, one of the Port-Royal Society, who said of 
a scintillant wit—* He conquers me in the drawing- 
room, but he surrenders to me at discretion on the 
staircase.” Such may say with Themistocles, when 





asked to play on a Jute—*I cannot fiddle, but 1 can 
make a little village a great city.” 

The deficiencies of Addison in conversation are 
well known. He preserved a rigid silence amongst 
strangers; but if he was silent, it was the silence of 
meditation. How often at that moment he laboured 
at some future Spectator! 

Mediocrity can talk; but it is for genius to observe. 

The cynical Mandeville compared Addison, after 
having passed an evening in his company, to “a 
silent parson in a tie-wig.”’ It is no shame for an 
Addison to receive the censures of a Mandeville; he 
has only to blush when he calls down those of a 
Pope. 

Virgil was heavy in conversation, and resembled 
more an ordinary man than an enchanting poet. 

La Fontaine, says La Bruyere, appeared coarse, 
heavy, and stupid; he could not speak or describe 
what he had just seen; but when he wrote, he was 
the model of poetry. 

It is very easy, said a humorous observer on La 
Fontaine, to be a man of wit or a fool; but to be 
both, and that, too, in the extreme degree, is indeed 
admirable, and only to be found in him. This ob- 
servation applies to that fine natural genius, Gold- 
smith. Chaucer was more facetious in his tales 
than in his conversation, and the Countess of Pem- 
broke use to rally him by saying that his silence was 
more agreeable to her than his conversation. 

Isocrates, celebrated for his beautiful oratorical 
compositions, was of so timid a disposition that he 
never ventured to speak in public. He compared 
himself to the whetstone, which will not cut, but 
enables other things to do this; for his productions 
served as models to other orators. Vaucanson was 
said to be as much a machine as any he had made. 

Dryden said of himself—“ My conversation is 
slow and dull, my humour saturnine and reserved. 
In short, 1 am none of those who endeavour to break 
jests in company, or make repartees.””—D?’ Israeli. 


Of the conversational powers of great men, the 
following remarks are made in a late number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine :— 


Sir James Mackintosh.—The talent of conversation 
is not quite so simple a thing as it is generally con- 
ceived. Even in the extensive and varied circle of 
London society, there have not been a half dozen in 
the last half century who had established any kind 
of name to this rather private path to renown. A 
man may have considerable knowledge, may have 
seen a great deal of the world, and may, besides, 
know well the ambition of figuring in the conversa- 
tional world, without the talent of a good conversa- 
tionist. The late Sir James Mackintosh had all 
these—he had fluency of speech, and now and then 
brilliancy of conception. But he was given to talk- 
ing over much—he often prosed alarmingly; his 
anecdotes were from hacks; his sentences had the 
formality with but seldom the point of Johnson, and 
his recitations of verse, which were frequent, and of 
merciless length, showed that he had taken the 
trouble of preparing his memory for the occasion, 
and that he was determined not to have his trouble 
thrown away. 

Rogers.—Rogers, the Poet of Memory, has abun- 
dance of anecdote, but it lies chiefly among the dead 
and gone. ‘The mention of Sheridan acts upon him 
with the effect of a match put toa firework. The 
composition goes off in a long succession of explo- 
sions, all of the bluest kind, until every ear is tired, 
and then the feu d’artifice, in every sense, drops dead 
to the ground, and every one flies from the rocket 
case. Vet he has mixed a good deal in society— 
not the best, however, for it has been chiefly with 
the set gathered round the table of Holland House, 
where people are assembled for the purpose of talk — 
a process which makes every thing as formal as a 
parade in St. James’s Park—as sets men minuet 
dancing in odes, epodes, and the last new tragedy, 
and of course reduces all conversation to the dregs 
of an article in the Edinburgh Review. 

Curran, the Irish barrister, had perhaps the highest 
conversational ability of any man of his day. He 








certainly had astonishing wit. There are more 
showy conceptions of Curran on record, than any 
man in his time or ours; and the period was re. 
markable for the animation and cultivated eloquence 
of society. Devonshire House and the prince's 
table were the centres around which perpetual pleas. 
antry gathered—where a perpetual rivalry of wit was 
sustained, and where political disappointments forced 
the associates to look to their resources in sportive 
contempt and showy ridicule. As men are forced b 
the gloom and tempest without, to shut their doors, 
light candles, and forget the inclemency of the night 
in the double comfort and gaiety within, in those 
assemblages, all men learned to adopt the tone, if 
they could not seize the spirit of the hour. Charles 
Fisk became a wit for the time, and wrote epigrains; 
Fitzpatrick turned poet, and wrote sentimental songs; 
Hare, Harding, Courtenay, and a crowd of those in. 
ferior names which float on the surface of gay society, 
and sink after the agitation of the day has passed— 
those motes in the sunshine, of whose existence no 
one would have dreamed but for the casual entrance 
of the beam, were all busy with their little lively 
contributions; and the showy and good-natured 
duchess, and the not less showy and good-natured 

rince, received all Jike divinities, equally welcom- 
ing the incense streaming from golden wine, and the 
fragrance of the flower. 

William Sotheby.-—The late William Sotheby was 
a favourite every where. He was a man of fortune, 
without any of the airs belonging to the “ landed in- 
terest’”—a man of general literature without pedantry 
—and a poet, too, without pressing his poetry on any 
one, unless after a considerable term of acquaintance, 
This rendered his old friendship somewhat formid- 
able; but it was seldom inflicted under an inter- 
course of four or five years; and by that time his 
bosom friends were sufficiently on their guard to 
escape, by very weak eyes, an habitual headache, 
an immediate engagement out of town, or some other 
ingenious expedient found effectual in previous cases 
of difficulty. Their escapes were now an: then nar- 
row enough. 

“Take that tragedy home with you, and let me 
know your opinion of it as an old friend and excel- 
lent critic, as I know you to be,” said an author to 
his visiter. The friend put it in his pocket. On 
their next meeting, “* Have you read my tragedy! 
and what do you think of it? I ask yonr candid 
opinion,” said the author. ‘The fact is, I have not 
read it yet, but intend to take the first opportunity,” 
said the old friend. ‘Then lose no time, ! beg; for 
if you think that it will answer for either the press 
or the stage, I have five more ready, of which you 
shall have the first reading, in preference to any man 
in England,” said the author. The old friend next 
day discovered that he had particular business at 
Paris, or the Antipodes, and set off by the mail, re- 
turning the tragedy, with a thousand regrets for its 
non-perusal. 

Coleridge was not a converser; he was a lecturer. 
His sentences were dissertations; his very meta- 
phors had beginning, middle, and end ; his divisions 
were as numerous, parenthetical, and positive, as 
those of a preacher of the Moravian connection; and 
in the briskest conversation he seemed never able to 
disengage himself from the idea, that it was duty at 
once to enlighten and astound the whole living race 
of mankind, besides leaving a handsome legacy for 
all generations to come. He was an honest man, 
and without a stain on his reputation, except the 
praises of the small gang of literatists who constantly 
follow him, as flies wing and cling round a corpulent 
alderman. He wrote good poetry in his youth, but 
muddled his Helicon with metaphysics as he fell 
into years. It is remarkable that his politics purified 
as his poetry grew thick. Beginning with proposals 
for throwing off the incumbrances of coat and panta- 
loons, and founding an original commonwealth in 
the western wilderness, he ended with Christian 
habiliments, a cottage at Highgate, and an honest 
devotion to conservatism. But he was no conversa- 
tionist. He declaimed—he harangued—he talked 


Jong and loftily—his reveries were of the pagan 
mulhoi, of the Mesmetism, of the Samothracian im- 
postures, and the profundities of science lost to man 
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kind in the burning of the Alexandrian library. His 
mind was like one of the obelisks of his favourite 
Jand—wild, odd, antique, covered with characters 
which, doubtless, meant something, but which no 
man could interpret, and puzzling every body with 
the question, why so much trouble was taken in 
vain. 

In the “ Literary Remains” of this amiable man, 
published by his nephew, the very first passage in 
a treatise on his belief, saves us the task of giving a 
specimen of his conversation. 

‘The absolute subjectivity, whose only attribute 
is the Good—whose only definition is, that which is 
essentially causative of all possible true being; the 
adorable proproton, which, whatever is assumed as 
the first, must be presumed its antecedent, Theos 
without an article, and yet not as an adjective,” &c. 
This we conceive to be in the purest style of the 
hieroglyphics, and to establish Coleridge’s oracularity 
beyond all question. 

James Smith.—James Smith, like every man of 
sense in England, and every man of principle, was a 
conservative ; but no man was less a talker on that 
most commonplace of all subjects, politics. His 
enjoyment was conversation; and he must have seen 
too many instances of the inroad which this trite ver- 
biage makes on it, to suffer himself to be led into the 
temptation. ‘+ My political opinions,” he gallantly 
said, ** are those of the lady who sits next to me; 
and as the fair sex are generally 


‘Perplexed, like monarchs, with the fear of change,’ 


I constantly find myself conservative.” 

Some of his bon mots, on this and other subjects 
were happy. 

“Mr. Smith,” said a gentleman across the table, 
you look like a conservative.” 

“Certainly, sir,” was the reply, ‘my crutches 
remind me that I am no member of the movement 
party.” 

As solicitor, he had an office in a large house in 
Austin Friars. However, another James Smith 
taking chambers in the same building, considerable 
confusion arose from the letters of each falling into 
the hands of the other.—They met accordingly to 
remedy this inconvenience, and it was agreed that 
the only resource was, that either should take cham- 
bers somewhere else. The question then was, 
“which ?” 

“Nothing can be more easily decided,” szid |e. 
—‘ You came last, and, as James the Second, you 
ovg it to abdicate.” 





From the London Metropolitan for January. 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ALFIERI. 
BY J. C. C. 


Two men who had sought for protection from the 
rays of the sun in an arbour which was overshadowed 
by the thick leaves of a wide spreading vine, were 
seated opposite to each other, leaning on a table, and 
smoking perfumed cigarettos. 

The elder, who appeared to be about forty years of 
age, was tall and pale; his costume which was rich 
although simple, had somewhat of a military appear- 
ance about it. As for the younger, he was charac- 
terised by that slovenly elegance which had begun 
to be fashionable in Italy as well as in France, to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century. 

“Faith, Alfieri,” said the elder of the two, “ you 
were the last person in the world I expected to have 
met at Abano.” 

“Yet methinks the sick man’s place should be 
where he may hope to mend his health.” 

The young man looked at the count: 

“ The fact is, you do look paler than usual; have 
you consulted the best physicians ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what do they say ?” 

“The same thing over and over again. They 
promise mein the winter that I shall be well in the 
summer; and when the summer comes and I feel no 
relief, they assure me that I shall be better in the 
winter. The Milanese doctors recommend the air of 


and so they go on, turning me over from one to the 
other, until I expect some day to die on the road be- 
tween these two places, if I continue to follow all 
their ordinances.’ 

** Come, come, nonsense, did you ever hear of any 
body dying at your age?” 

‘¢ Sometimes,” murmured Alfieri pensively, and 
shaking his head. 

‘| bet [ know what ails you: you have eternally 
in your mind the predictions of your old sorceress.” 

“Am I wrong, Cellini? I was — twelve years 
of age when that old woman told me all that has hap- 
ened to me since. She said thatI should leave 
iedmont, that I should become a poet, and that I 
would be celebrated.” 

‘And that you would die at thirty-five. Who 
doesn’t know that part of your history? You have 
written on it an admirable sonnet which all Italy 
knows by beart. But that a man like you should 
put faith in the mummery of an old woman, is what 
[ cannot understand.” 

The count sighed, but made no answer: a short si- 
lence ensued. 

‘Shall I tell you what it is that kills you?” re- 
joined Cellini. ‘* At the bottom you are not ill, you 
are only low-spirited.”’ 

*«That’s what the doctors say,” repliefl the count 
sadly, * but I feel it will carry me off at last.” 

*¢ Why not seek for some distractions ? Why don’t 
you travel? When you quitted Milan, your inten- 
tion, if I mistake not, was to go to Spain.” 

«I have been there.” 

‘Ah! indeed—and from thence to France.” 

«I have been there.” 

*¢ And thence to Germany.” 

‘* | have been there.” 

«“ But you must have been everywhere, if that is 
the case. ‘The fact is, I know you are a most expe- 
ditious traveller; you traverse each coyntry as fast 
as your horse can gallop; but you can’t have had 
time to see anything.” 

** Pardon me; I have seen mountains, cities, roads, 
and plains; and, in the midst of all this, number- 
less myriads of human beings very busy doing no- 
thing.” 

«* And what did you particularly notice ?”’ 

‘Three splendid institutions—the scha/gue in Ger- 
many, the police in France, and the ingvisition in 
Spain.” 

** Yon’re as full of satire as ever, I see,’’ said Cel- 
lini laughing ; “¢a misanthropist and a republican, a 
real descendant of Brutus in the papal states. But 
really, Alfieri, you do not deserve the favours which 
fortune has bestowed upon you; all our theatres ring 
with your triumphs. Italy has its eye upon you; 
you are noble, rich, young, and yet you seem tired 
of life. Whatis it you would have to be happy ?” 

“That’s more than I can say ; something perhaps 
which is possessed by the lowliest of the crowd 
which covers me with acclamations; a retired habita- 
tion, an obscure destiny, and a woman who would 
love me seated by my side.” 

** But what hinders you from having all this, Al- 
fieri ?” 

Alfieri shrugged up his shoulders, and heaved a 
deep sigh. 

* You forget,” said he, ‘‘ that chance has made a 
celebrated man of me, and a celebrated man is like a 
wild beast, everybody rushes to get a sight of him. 
Every man thinks that he has a right to spy into my 
actions; I am never alone; my books are like cou- 
tiers, they announce my arrival wherever I go. As 
soon as | appear in an assembly, farewell to free and 
friendly conversation ; universal silence prevails, the 
guests are all on the tip-toe of expectation; they ex- 

pect to hear me speak as if I were a book. The 
women are all silent through fear, or else they give 
themselves airs to attract my notice. Brought up, 
as I was, almost in the midst of woods, secluded 
from society in my youth, I feel confused at being 
singled out as the object of universal attention: una- 
ble to distinguish between real sympathy and imperti- 
nent curiosity, | wrap myself up in my reserve, and 
remain silent. I am therefore, considered proud, 


less. 
all my troubles; for a few days I was free to live 
like everybody else, I was comparatively happy— 
but the arrival of a man, who had seen me ] don’t 
know where, destroyed everythin 








Naples, and the Neapolitan doctors that of Milan; 





when I am only wahepey- Ah! were I poor, desti- 
tate, miserable, I might believe in the affection of 





those who surround me; but I am now ever in doubt 
whether it is myself or my reputation which is sought 
after.” 


“I understand—you are as unfortunate as a king.” 
* You seem to jest, but it is strictly true neverthe- 
When I arrived here, I thought I had escaped 


“ That’s the way of the world,” said Cellini— 


“your celebrity is a burden to you, and I who work 
my fingers off, remain buried in the most enviable 
obscurity.” 


‘It’s your own fault; yon don’t stick to anything 


seriously.” 


«* My dear count, you seem to forget that I am in 


the pay of an impressario, obliged to have three acts 
ready every month. You don’t know what it is to be 
a composer to a theatre; it’s like the landlord of a 
public house, where there is a continued call on his 
genius.” 


‘Until he at last gets to the bottom of it.” 
‘“ That’s just what has happened to me; I managed 


to live some time on about a dozen decent ideas— 
you know what an idea is, a thing you can dish up 
with fifty different sances; you can put the beginning 
at the end, the middle at the beginning, and people 
wonder at the author’s fecundity. 
manner for about three years; bnt at last the public 
discovered that I gave turned cloth for new—I was 
hissed.” 


I went on in this 


*‘ Well, and how did you manage then?” 
‘“* Why, I determined to travel and regenerate my 


ideas.” 


* And do you succeed ?” 
“Quite certain of it. There are a great many per- 


sons at Abano, and plots are as thick here as the 
grasshoppers were in Egypt in the time of Pharaoh. 
In less than a month, I warrant you that I shall have 
gathered materials enough for as many comedies and 
dramas as will last me ten years at a moderate cal- 
culation. 
on the scent of an intrigue.” 


1 only arrived yesterday, and am already 


Alfieri smiled incredulously. 
“°Tis a fact,” continued Cellini, lowering his 


voice ; * game heated by traveling and unable 
to sleep, 
small pavilion at the extremity of the gravel walk.” 


ventured into the garden; you know the 


“Yes.” 
“Well, I was strolling about near it, when I 
heard a door or a window suddenly close. I turned 


about, and found myself cheek by jowl with a man.” 


** Can it be possible?” 

‘Seeing me, he stopped short and seemed inclin- 
ed to speak, but he altered his mind, turned away, 
and disappeared. 

“‘ Did you distinguish his features ?”’ 

“As I do yours now—it was splendid moon- 
light.” 

“And you would recognise him again ?” 

“I have done so already.” 

*“ How?” 

“This moming,] caw him in the pump-room.”’ 

“Do you know his name ?” 

“‘ They call him Marliano.”’ 

The count started up with vivacity. 

‘“‘ Are you sure he came out of the pavilion 2” 

* T couldn’t swear to it, but I think he did.”’ 

“And you are sure that it was close to the pavi- 
lion at the bottom of the garden, near the poplar 
trees, that you met him ?” 

* Yes, under the windows of the Marchioness Al- 
canza.” 

Alfieri turned pale, his lips trembled convulsively, 
but he mastered his emotion and sat down again. 

* You see that I haven’t lost my time,” continued 
Cellini, who had not remarked the count’s uneasi- 
ness. ‘Iam on the scent of a love affair, which 
will no doubt furnish me with some excellent scenes. 
I had already remarked this Marliano, on account of 
his being so very ugly 3 he looks like the impenitent 
thief, in my idea.—Seeing him continually in the 
company of the marchioness, who, by the by, ap- 
pears to hate him, 1 at first took him for herhusband, 
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but I was mistaken; there is a secret about it, which 
you must help me to penetrate.” 

It was indeed a secret; but it was not only the 
count that now desired to discover it. Cellini was 
far from being aware how interested his friend was 
in this mystery, and what anguish his recital had in- 
flicted upon him. 

The marchioness had been about three months at 
Abano. She had come alone, and was ill.—Alfieri 
had done his best to avoid her; indeed he let slip no 
opportunity of showing his aversion when chance 
threw them together; but the young widow did her 
utmost to overcome a hatred, the cause of which she 
really was, or affected to be, ignorantof. Subsequently 
the count’scoldness had yielded to the marks of interest 
which he received from the marchioness, and a sort 
of intimacy, which became more familiar every 
day, sprang up between them.—He felt that this 
woman exercised more influence over him every time 
he saw her; that his existence was, as it were, in- 
complete without her society ; and that, in short, his 
happiness depended on the continuance of that friend- 
ship which had so unexpectedly arisen out of his 
former dislike. 

He was on the point of telling her eo one day, 
when Marliano arrived. At the sight of this man 
Bianca appeared confused; she welcomed hiin with 
concealed affiight ; there arose a sort of mute combat 
between them, in which the young widow was van- 
quished. 

Alfieri then remarked that she avoided him. It 
seemed to him as if this Marliano exercised over her 
a sort of jealous guardianship, to which she submit- 
ted, but against her will. What connection could 
there exist between these two beings? Cellini’s 
story cleared up all his doubts, but he could not bring 
himself to put faith in the conclusions which it seem- 
ed to warrant. Then who was this Marliano? A 
first glance seemed to indicate one of those men who 
pass their lives in the frivolities and dissipations of 
the world; but after a more minute examination he 
descried under this assumed mask a violent tenacity, 
a stubborn and headstrong will, one of those ignoble 
and coarse minds in a case of adamant. Alfieri had 
in vain endeavoured to stndy more deeply this man’s 
character; all his advances were met with distant 
civility; indeed the marchioness always interfered 
to put an end to any discussion which might arise 
between them; she seemed to fear their coming in 
contact with each other. 

Such was the state of things, when one day the 
count, on descending into the garden rather earlier 
than usual, met the young widow alone. It was the 
first time since the arrival of Marliano, and he re- 
solved to profit by it. After several useless attempts 
to discourse on indifferent topics, finding that he be- 
came more and more embarrassed, he at last sudden- 
ly stopped, and taking the hand of the marchioness— 

“ What have you against me?” said he; * and 
why do you avoid me?” 

**T avoid you !”” repeated she; ** what can induce 
you to think so ?”’ 

“Do you think I am blind, madam? For more 
than a fortnight this is the first time I have been able 
to speak to you.” 

The marchioness, who had been troubled for a 
moment, had now recovered herself. 

“Are you sure that it is my fault?’ asked she, 
smiling; ‘*we seldom find those whom we do not 
care to seek.” 

«Ah, madam! you do not doubt my desire to par- 
take of your society ?” 

«Why not? I know that my arrival at Abano 
displeased you at first. Did the intimacy of a few 
days suffice to destroy all your former prejudices ?” 

The count blushed, and endeavoured to exculpate 
himself. 

«Do not attempt to deny it,” continued the mar- 
chioness; ‘some one had poisoned your mind against 
me. J know that the only reason of your stay was 
your being obliged to wait for some letters which 
you expected ; you were consequently compelled to 
put ap with my society.” 

** 1 do not know who can have given you all these 
details,” said Alfieri, with unaffected simplicity ; 
“but I cannot deny my faults, or conceal my 





thoughts. Itis true that your name awakened in 
me a painful emotion, and that 1 did not attempt to 
hide it. But if such be the cause of your coldness 
towards me, which has succeeded so suddenly to 
your prior affability, you punish too cruelly a preju- 
dice which your presence has sufficed to dissipate.” 
. ‘And may I ask you what this prejudice might 
e 9 

** Were I to refuse to give you the explanation 
you demand, you might be inclined to suppose that 
it arose from some injurious repugnance on my part; 
but your presence renewed a sensation of sor- 
row within my breast, of which I was not the 
master.” 

** And for what reason?” 

*¢] once had a friend, madam, who had likewise 
been the companion of my studies. We had grown 
together, and | loved him as children love one an- 
other, because they are of the same age and enjoy 
the same pleasures. We had separated, but kept up 
a regular correspondence, for we could not forget the 
happy days of our boyhood. I heard that he lived 
respected by all who knew him at Genoa. Abouta 
year back I learned that he had fallen in love with a 
woman, beautiful, admired, and courted by all. T'wo 
of my letters remained unanswered ; at last I received 
one from his mother—his love had been fatal to him.” 

«And your friend was called ?”’ 

** Julio Aldi.”’ 

On hearing this name, a ery escaped the mar- 
chioness. 

«It was then that I heard your name pronounced 
for the first time,”’ continued Alfieri ; but seeing that 
the young woman had buried her face in her hands 
—‘+ Pardon me, madam, said he, with a supplicating 
and agitated voice, **I have afflicted you, but it was 
unavoidable. Now you are aware why I wished to 
avoid a person whose presence recalled to me the 
death of my friend.” 

** How you must have hated me!" exclaimed the 
marchioness, bathed in tears. 

“No, madam; for I knew that you did everything 
in your power to prevent their duel, that you even 
went to the place of rendezvous.” 

* Too late, sir—too late !’’ 

“ The fault was not yours, and Aldi’s mother ren- 
dered you full justice; she did not accuse you in the 
agony of her grief, but the young man's imprudence, 
which had exposed him to the Baron Rocca’s sword. 
Ah, how often have I condemned him for having 
ventured, in the chances of a duel, a life full of hope 
in the future! I then did not know the anguish of 
always finding near the person beloved a face whose 
impassibility insults our sufferings—of hearing, 
whenever her voice is heard, the voice of another 
who answers her with familiarity! Now I compre- 
hend why Aldi preferred certain death to tortures 
such as these; for I, a man of thought and reveries 
as I am, who never touched a sword in my life, I 
feel a thirst for shedding blood ; a challenge is ever 
on my lips, and I wish to be placed opposite to my 
adversary, sword in hand, to acquire the right of 
loving exclusively to myself.” 

Alfieri’s voice had risen as he spoke, his pale face 
was flushed, and, on pronouncing these last words, 
his hand was outstretched as if he had grasped a 
sword; the marchioness made an involuntary motion 
to stop him. 

**Ah! you need not fear,”’ rejoined he with a bit- 
ter smile; ‘I have devoured my anger. What 
right had I to provoke a rival? Jealousy is only 
permitted to him who can hope for a return to his 
affection. And yet,” continued he, after a short 
pause, * what risk should I run ina duel? Is there 
not a terrible one engaged between me and my ma- 
lady? and I well know what will be the issue of 
that.” 

The marchioness had insensibly drawn closer to 
him. Her looks were fixed upon the poet’s dejected 
countenance with an indescribable expression of com- 
passion, and she said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, **Good heavens! what is the matter with 
you?” 

“Do you ask me? Do you not know both the 
cause and the cure? Nothing but a little affection 
which might inspire me with the desire to live; for 





an instant I had imagined | had found it; I the: 
breathed more freely ; I felt all the vigour of my 
youth return, because I was happy ; but it only lasted 
a few days, for I soon perceived that my hopes were 
groundless.” 

*‘Who told you so ?” 

*¢ Bianca!’’ exclaimed he; ‘have I understood 
you? Speak, I beseech you—for pity’s sake, speak.” 


(Conclusion in our next.) 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Popes 
of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen. 
turies. By Leopold Rauke, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated from the German, 
by Sarah Austin, 2 vols. 8vo., Philadelphia, Lea 
and Blanchard, 1841. 


This work will form an invaluable addition to the 
historical portion of standard literature. When we 
consider that the period to which it relates includes 
that of the Reformation and of the Huguenot wars, 
the Thirty Years’ war, &c.; that it includes the his. 
tory of the most active and influential power of the 
period ; and finally that it solves the grand problem 
of modern history, viz: the cause of the progress of 
protestantism being so suddenly arrested; we shall 
find abundant reason for giving this history a place 
among the most interesting and useful extant. It 
will be regarded as essential to the completeness of 
every library which professes to supply itself with 
every first rate standard work which appears. Those 
who deem it necessary to purchase the works of 
Bancroft, Prescott, an Sparks, as they appear, will 
not fail to supply their shelves with Rauke’s History 
of the Popes. 





Life of De Witt Clinton. By James Renwick, L. L. 
D., Professor of Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry, in Columbia College, New 
York. Harper and Brother, 1841. 


A life of so distinguished a citizen, patriot, and 
ublic benefactor, from so «ble a writer as Professor 
enwick, cannot fail to command universal attention 

and respect. We are glad to see that the New 
Yorkers are true to the interests of their state, by 
cherishing the historical reputation of their illustrious 
men. Would to Heaven that Pennsylvania could be 
induced to consult her true interest by remembering 
her claims and merits as a state. 
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